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TO HER 
MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY ; 


A Letter presenting her with 
Information, and most hum- 
bly tendering her Advice as 
te certain Important Mat- 
fers. 


London, 27th August, 1820. 


May i? PLEASE YOUR Masesty, 
Occupied, as your Majesty’s 
mind must be, with the mea- 
sures necessary to your defence 
against the foul charges hatched 
by your enemies, it must iney?- 


tably follow that you still re- | 
| main uninformed as to - many 


things, to be well acquainted 


_ with which. deeply concerns 


you; and, alse, that you stand 
in need of being cautioned’ in 
lime against new contrivances, 


} Dew luventions, new traps, the 


object of which will be to pre- 
‘ent you from deriving full be- 
nefit from the yictory whieh 
you will certainly achieve. 
Your Majesty is embarked, ard 
a taking part, in a terrible con- 
fet. on 4 troubled sea, Your 


_~ 


ea 





attention is too much engaged 


by the perils that surround you , 


you are necessarily too. much 
absorbed by the feelings inse- 
parable from your situation, to 
take a clear and calm view of 
objects at a distance, and to cal- 


culate, with any degree of pre-’ 


cision, upon what is likely to 
come after the conflict is over. 

To humble _ individuals. like 
myself, who stand as specta- 
tors upon the shore; who feel 
strongly for your Majesty, but 
whose want ‘of power, whose 
humble means, and still more 
humble abilities, restrain us 
from attempting to take part in 
the dreadful struggle ; to us it 
belongs’ to reflect on what is 
passing, on what is likely to 
come to pass; on present pros- 
pects and on future contingen- 
cies; and thus, to use that safe- 
ty which the humbieness of our 
station secures to us ;.to use that 
safety in digesting,’ for your 
Majesty’s gricious considera- 
tion, .such information as we 
think likely to be useful, and, 
in thé true spirit of  obe- 
dient and taithful subjects, to 
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tender to your Majesty such ad- | have produced upon the public | owh 
vice as we think likely to he | mind. I was.very early in pro- S sei 
conducive to the good of your | | manlgadiong my conviction, that | pre 
Majesty, and to the safety, ho- | it was principally upon the peo- ; not 
nour, and dignity of that. | ple that your Majesty had to: | dom 
throne, of which your Majesty | rest for protection, fF was med 
ia so well calculated to be, at amongst those who did them- ior 
once, the support and the or-! selves the honour to mect their Sper 
nament. , | heroic and persecuted Queen on or 
It is one of the great adyan- the top of Shooter's Hill. 1, at | adoy 
tages of the press, that if en- | that moment, waved a bough E will 
ables those who never could | of laurel as your Majesty mount- opin 
hope to approach their Sove- | | ed the top of the hill, and ata ;° 
reign in person, to approach | distance of not many feet from | ture 
him in a manner little less ef-| your carriage. I had long beew mien 
fectua]). The press in this ! acquainted, and well acquaint- Shas | 
country has been greatly | ed, not enly with the persecv- expr 
shackled, but still it lives; | tions that you had endured, but great 
and to destroy its effects, the | with the real causes of those | by vo 
thing itself must be totally | persecutions. My feelings were se]: 
destroyed. The press brings | very strong at the moment to powe 
every man capable of making | whieh I have alluded; but | to m 
use of it, at once mto the pre- | tomcat attentively the in- Your ¢ 
sence of the person who is ad- | _mense multitudes whom I saw would 
dressed throygh this channel. In ‘that day ; I discovered thet all witho 
this way I have the honour now | felt alike; I knew that what! public 
to stand before your Majesty ;| saw was a sample of the whole the pr 
and, with all humility and sin- ; MASS of the community ; and! cheere 
<erity, with unobtrusive zeal | _ concluded, that that whole com case } 
and with a mind free from every _ munity would step forward, if more t 
ipterested bias, 1 tender to your | necessary, in support of yo ed itse 
Majesty. the result of much re- | Majesty. Public opinion, 0% | You 
fection upon matters in which | withstanding all the laws thi! has, hh 
you are deeply interested. have been passed against Liber Pilot i 
First, it becomes me to notice | ty of the Press and Liberty of Your: j 
the impression, which the pro- | Speech ; public opinion *s stl Sour po 
ceedings in the House of Lords | powerful in England ; and, ed cour, 























































dnration, cen possibly be efiect- 


nion. Tyrannieal acts may. be 
perpetrated fora while ; foolish 
or wieked ‘measures mey be 


af adopted; but, at fast, these 
h will be swept away and public | 
t- opinion will prevail. 

8 That opinion, as to the na- 
m fure of the proceedings coni- 
oy nenced against your Majesty, | 
it- has been loudly and decidedly | 
Ne expressed. Great ability and 
yut great zeal has been discovered 
Ise by vourMajesty’s eminent coun- 
are sel; but even’ his astonishing 
10 powers, though quite sufficient 
t | to make his opponents and 
imi- your enemies hang their heads, 
aw Would have been of no avail 
all without the cheering echo of 
at | public opinion. He has cheered 
sole the public and the public have 
d | cheered him ; and, as far as the 
om: | case has hitherto gone, a case 
i, if more triumphant never present- 
our ed itself to the world. | 
not- Your Majesty’s own condact 
that has, however, been the great 
bet: Pilot in this tempestuous . sea, 
y af Your integrity, your firmness, 
stil Your promptitude, your undaunt- 
and, td courage ; these have inspired 
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ed in opposition te publie opi-: 


whatever hopes may ‘be enter- jus all with confidence, have 

tained to the contrary, nothing | kept our zeal and ‘actwity-alive. 
- 

great in point of importance ; | At every stage your conduct has 

nothing permanent in point of|| been marked with wisdom. iu 


tracing you from. Si.,.Omers, 
where the crawling’: courtier 
first presented youtwith.sidou- 
ceur and next tried thd .power 





of a threat: ‘in Atracmy. your 


Majesty irom that spot) whith 
will become renowned by your 
heroic eondurt; in tracing you 
from tbat spot down to «the 
House of Lords to face your ae- 


cusers In person, we see, imevery 
act of your Majesty, some new 
| proof that you deserve our love 
and admiration. wh! . 
As to the proceedings them- 
| selves, taken asa whole) they 
have disappointed us only in 
this, that, so many crafty’ men, 
employed for solong a time, and 
having sueh powerful motives 
to urge them on, should nothave 
made eut a something cladiin a 
little more of probability. | Up- 


dence -produced it is not.my 
business to remark, nor would 
it be becoming to remark on -it 
in a letter addressed to. your 
Majesty. By the ehoice of your 
judges it has gone forth: ‘to abe 
| world; and the world. bas. #- 
ready passed its.decision upantt, 





without waitipg 1o- hear ove 
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on any particular part of the evi- 
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single wordof what your Coun- 
sel have to urge in its refuta- 
ftion. The public, like a Grand 
Jury, has already thrown out 
the Bill, even upon the ex-parte 
statement of -your accusers. 
Still, there are a few points 
in the Attorney-General’scharge 
against you, with regard to whieh 
it is right that your Majesty 
should be correctly informed of 
the public opinion. We have 


observed that he began his 
charge on a Saturday; that he 
finished it on the succeeding 
Monday; and that, one single 
witness (a discarded servant of 
your Majesty), was enabled to 


occupy the rest of Monday, and 
great part of the Tuesday.— 
Here were three whole days for 
the Attorney-General’s slander 
to sink gradually into the pub- 
lic mind, without a possibility 
of even a cfoss-examination to 
come forth to arrest the progress 


of this deadly poison ! I beseech. 


your Majesty to note this cir- 
cumstance well. It is a circum- 
stance of great importance.— 
It was, upon the effect of 
this poison that your base ene- 
mies and calumniators- count- 
ed for that re-action, which 
they had taken such uncommon 
pains to make the public be- 
‘lieve would be produced. From 


the time of your Majesty’s land- 
ing up to the day of the trial, 
these enemies. had -been pro- 
mising themselves a re-action ; 
and the speech of the Attorney- 
General, together with the eyi- 
dence of the first witness, both 
of them drawled out to wnpa- 
ralleled length, were intended) 
produce this re-action. The; 
failed of producing it. They did, 
indeed, produce a stagnating 
effect upon the public for three 
days; which, by the by, proved 
the honesty and sincerity of that 
public; but, at the end of the 
three days, the tide turned, and 
your enemies were. overwhelii- 
ed with public indignation— 
Never more will those enemies 
see a glimpse of hope. Theit 
conduct now shows that the) 
have no hope; and all that they 
expect is, that they shall be 
able to draw themselves off with 
impunity ; which, if they effect 
it will be owing to that onl 
fault of your Majesty, too gree! 
a disposition to forgive; v! 
which fault, you have now bee! 
taught that it would be & 
tremely dangerous to indulge" 
for the future. . 

The Attorney-General is ™ 
only a lawyer of great * 
perience himself; but he had,” 
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many other lawyers abler than 
himself to advise with and to 
prepare his charge for him ; 
therefore, we are, at first sight, 


surprised, that he should have ’ 


asserted things, which he knew 
he could not prove, even by his 
own witnesses. But when we 
consider, that re-action was the 
object of the charge; when we 
consider that the charge was in- 
tended to turn the tide of pub- 
lic opinion and to lay reason 
asleep ; then our surprise ceases 
and we can account for the mon- 
strous falsehoods stated in that 
charge. Of these monstrous 
falsehoods, however, I shall par- 
ticularly mention but one, and 
that one is of so beastly a nature 
that I dare not speak of it in the 
terms which he made use of. 

l allude here to that part of his 
charge, wherein he speaks of the 
exhibitions of Leone. After 
deploring the painful situation 
in which he was placed; and 
the great difficulty with which 
he could bring himself; even-in 
the discharge of his imperious 
duty, to name the horrid thing 
that he was about to name ; 
after, in short, using every ex- 
Pression calculated to’ produce 
a belief that it gave him pain in- 
°xpressible to enter upon the 
horrid description ; after all this, 


he brought out the _ beastly 
charge expressed in words the 
most beastly that ever flowed 
from a pair ef beastly lips. He 
described the act performed be- 
fore your Majesty. He did not 
flinch; but brought fully out 
the filthy words; and, taking 
the whole of what he said 
together, it was next to im- 
possible for the public not to 
believe, that he must have had 
evidence to support the beastly 
description. Yet, after all, when 
he brought his evidence, even 
that evidence attested to no 
such a thing; and that horrid 
act which he had described so 
minutely; that nasty, beastly 
act, his witnessess called A 
BUFFOONERY ! In short, this 
act, the like of which never 
was described before, even by 
two persons in private con- 
versation, dwindled, at last, 
down into an exhibition as com- 
mon in the streets of Genoa, 
Rome, Naples, and even in Gib- 
raltar,.as are the exhibitions of 
dancing dogs and dancing bears 
in the streets of London, Upon 
inquiry, we find, that this 
species of buffoonery is so com- 
mon in Italy as to form part of 
| the publie diversions; and, in- 
deed, it is: well known that all 
our own buffeons come from that 
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country; and we know, besides, 


that this very species of buffoon- 
ery has: offen been extubited, 
not only in the travelling 
Theatres at fairs in England, 
Luteven 1 in the Theatres in the 
Me ‘trop. his! 


‘From one instance of this kind, | 


we draw inferences applicable 
to the whole series of charges : 
and our concltision is, and mast 
be, tha! if your enemies could 
hatch a cfiarge like this, they 
woald Stop at nothing. 

We have observed very care- 
fully upon all the previous ar- 
ranzements as to this trial.— 
Every circuinstance that has 
atisen duting the trial, has served 
to elucidate the motives for thiose 
previous arrangements. In this 
mode of proceeding against your 
Majesty, we have observed all 
alt the 
precautions necessary to the se- 
curity of the accused laid pros- 
trate and We now see the réa- 
sons ais they were laid” pros- 
trate. Sour Majesty's herdie 
deteppftuation, as expressed. in 
yout letter. tothe ‘Ring, gave 
satisfaction at the time wie it 
fist met the public eye; but it 
how gives infinitely greater sa- 
tistadtioa. ‘Yourepemies thought 
avparently. to | gain time. They 
calculated upon their great pow- 


the ‘pritciples of law, 
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ers of delusion; tut time: Tiss 
performed its ustal task ; that's 
fo say, it has given a déatti-btow 
to falsehood. | 
Your Majesty ought’ to be th- 
formed, that évery diy ‘sdas't 
that love and admiration which 
the people felt towards your Mi- 
jesty upon your first arrival : aid 
that it also adds to tliat anxions 
| desire that has always been enter- 
tained, that yourMajesty will sub- 
mit to no compromise, let the ap- 
p arentdangers be whatthey may: 
that you wi iH a6 ho act Whidh stial 
scem to say that you decline the 
contest whatevér may be the 
shape that it may assume’; but 
that you will make @ slaird! for 
the full possession and enjoyment 
of all and every one “of your 
rights as Queen of this kingdom, 
not bating, in the smatlest’par- 
ticular, of any “ohne of thor 
rights. — re 4 
Namerots are the clits 
Ww hich your’ Majesty. has {0° oii 
daty as well'as to out sdmiti- 
tion “anid: confidtente, ° “WE ate 
not’ a foolish poople. We do 
not ‘shat our ears to the things 
sworn against your Majesty ; ; but, 
when we recollect the &weariifs 
of 1808; ; when we recolfect thet 
ihete were oathd in abundédhce 
to sustain the false ‘aid iifanions 


charge of pregnancy, delivery 
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and giving suck; wien we fe- 
colived Uhit there coald be foutid 
wretches of English birth: Base 
enouth tlius to perjuré them- 
<élvés in order to insute your 
destruction ; whén we’ reeolléct 
this; and that your great’ pro- 
tector and your eliild weré then 
alive: wher we réedilect tht'se 
things, we shoul’ bé the’ mitst 
unjust and ridst eruel of htitian 
kind if we’ cdtild’ atfedt'to' rely 
updn any sWeéutiiies avaidst you 
in thé present case. ‘We dearly 
see that this“ eVideiied has been 
got tozethér for the putpose of 
keepihe you out of the’ country 
ot dritine you ftem it) “We see 
the proof of whit your Majesty 
stated id your letter'td the King ; 
that His own Ministéts at Foreign 
Courts, atid’ that tHe’ Perdién 
Courts thettisetvey;. h#d ‘béen 
made agerits in’ this Hortid‘en- 
tetprtzé'! and'clin’ We poseitly 
beliéve that suéh untédfhrion’ 
paitis would’ have “Ween thixbn 4 
if théte fad not beth sofffé*uhe: 
cominduify great object at stake? 
y, your™ Mayesty’s persitius | 
i we Tiavé! Hebi nifkttd® ae 
adinted with yout rat dharact | 
ii BAABHS this’ chive? awh Hel | 





t honour to hive for dur Que#n, 
‘a womall Who bad spent her 
tidhey atid her time in d pursuit 

; after Knowled#e: we did riot 
know that which Wé now do 
Know, that your Majéest? had 

‘travelled oer a cottsidétatile 
part of Europe, part of AM# adhd 

‘part’ of Aftica; thatyou' had 

‘travelled’ by taiid, more’ than 
ten’ thousdnd mites ; that you 

had véyatted, by séa,horé than 
fitfeeri thousatdl'itild?; Matyou 

‘Had salted’ frtém) di? diverted, 

‘nearly die” Htihdted ‘scatpolts ; 
that’ you had’ visniéd* sote“than 
two Hundtld retibWhell clties 

‘atid fama places’ Of afitiquity ; 
that you Had’ witnéstéd arid’ db- 
scrved tipat ‘the relisidAe Tav's, 
custonts; ‘niatihlts) afts, ’ scibies 


\ alla? prodtiets of riot dint! ry 


‘distinict pedpte?; that’ bE Had 
Bédn ‘iipotl the itt white’ the 
that’ sk ale hata pait’ of 
thie: Wilde Phas“ whieh’ they trh- 
Pyérsad’ utldet tid gafdsinds of 
‘Moses; that’ yd’ had heed" to 
‘Jebadiileth dad visited: the’ tothb 
‘Ot'cntist’s that you’ tad ‘viata 
‘Wary’ Island’ ait’ plick? Wiithe 
the? Aptited” piiakbedy tit, 
thes thibeti! sha” eh. 





garded you ‘al’ Parsécated? ap} dirilie” 


unjustly pe as thuclty HuAt- 
ed'dowil: But att sie Wo 
did nd? Kifow that we thd’ thé’ 
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without compulsion ever before , be left out of the Liturgy, reflect | broy 
endured and encountered ; that, | on this act of your Majesty, can > jesty 





in times of the sidetead peril, | they look back to their advice | ofkr 


when even the boldest sailors felt | 


alarm, your Majesty never dis- 
covered fear; and, in addition 
to all these, we now know, that 
when your Majesty was in the 
Barbary States, you, to your 
immortal honour,employed your 
money as well as your powers 
of persuasion to obtain the 
liberty of numerous Christian 

slaves, andto send them home 
to their native country and their 
disconsolate friends. Your Ma- 
jéesty’s uniform kindness, bene- 
_volence and generosity were 
well known to us before. But, 

it remained ivr your enemies to 
' make us acquainted with these 
striking proofs of your greatness 
of mind. 
Liturgy from which the name 
of your Majesty has been with- 
. held, we particularly pray for 
_ the deliverance of captives, and 
, the prayer was instituted, too, 
. for that particular description of 
captives, whom your Majesty 
} found in the hands of the Bar- 
_barians of Africa, How weil 
did you perform your duty! 


. How. truly,did. you shew that | 


_ you were a zealous Christian in 


deeds, and notin words! When 


hese who advised your name to 


Ja our Liturgy, that, 


without feelings of shame! The 
| captives whom you delivered: 
the parents, the wives, the chil- 
dren, the breihren of those cap- 
tives, will bless your name, and 
will hand it down with bles- 
ings to their posterity. And 
shall we, Englishmen and Eng- 
lishwomen, be insensible to your 
great and glorious acts, while 
those acts live in the heartfelt 
gratitude of foreigners ! 

Not to hold your Majesty in 
admiration would bespeak us to 
be a nation of the “ basest popu- 
“‘ lace,” as Lord CasTLEREAGH 
described us tobe. Weare not 
guilty of this shameful want of 
judgement and want of feeling. 
We are proud to be able to 
boast. of owing duty to such * 
Queen, who jis an honour to us 
as well as to her sex. All na- 
tions think they. have a right to 
claim a share in the merits of 
their Sovereigns. We reflect 
with some degree of ‘self-im- 
portance, that it was by the fruit 
of‘our labour that your Majesty 
was enabled to perform you 
wonderful. travels and voyages. 
We take to ourselves some de- 
gree of merit for having earned 
that money by. the sweat of our 
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brow, which enabled your Ma- 


| jesty to acquire so large a stock 


of knowledge ; to do good to so 
many human beings; to raise 
the humble and needy, and to 
set the captive free. Your Ma- 
jesty thus becomes elosely iden- 
tified with ourselves; and you 
are naturally dearer to us, taking 
us as a Whole people, than any 
other human being possibly can 
be. ' 

Then, when we reflect upon 
the smallness of the sum with 


which your Majesty performed 


these great things, and compare 
it with the largeness of those 


_ sums, which others spend in lux- 


ury, frivolity, and in all sorts of 
debasing amusements and pur- 


| suits,it is impossible that the 
| contrast Should not strike upon 


our minds with irresistable force. 
The whole sum allowed to 
your Majesty annually was not 
the half of what is spent in se- 
cret services ; it was little more 
than a half of what is still giyen 
to French and other. Emigrants ; 
and it was little more ‘than‘a 
thitd of what. is annually. given 


5 ‘othe poor clergy. of \the enor- 


hously rich church of England. 
One single sinecure office, which 
has only recently been diminish- 
ed, amounted to nearly as much 
annually as your Majesty had to 





expend in all your praise-worthy 
and magnificent objects and pur- 
suits; and there will be ex- 
pended in an attempt to de- 
grade your Majesty, more of our 
money than you expended in the 
six years in the maintaining of 
your state, in the performing of 
your travels and your voyages, 
in the acquiring of all that 
knowledge with which your 
mind must be enriched, in duly 
preparing yourself, and render- 
ing yourself worthy of the ex- 
alted station which you were 
destined to fill; and in relieving 
distress wherever you found it 
and taking the captives from the 
hands of barbarians. 

This comparison is made, at 
once, by us without reflection. 
It strikes us without being 
sought for. It forces itself upon 
our minds ; and, along with it 
comes the conviction of your 
Majesty’s innocence. None but 
a great mind could have been 
engaged in such pursuits. None 
but a generous heart could have 
felt delight in the liberation of 
the captive, who had never 
been seen beforé by the bene- 
factress, and never was to be 
seen by her again. Here we 


‘see true greatness of mind; true 


nobleness of spirit ; here we see 
something worthy of being call- 
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éd Royal. How many names 
have found their way into the 
calendar of Saints for decds less 
truly meritorious than those of 
your Majesty! | 

Aud, how then are we to be- 
lieve the vile accusations put 


forth against you / How are we | 


to believe that all this ereatness 
of mirid; all this nobléness of 
sentiment, were found ina per- 
son devoted to the most de- 
grading of pleasures? Without 


nidte ado, we dismiss thé vile | 


chargé ; we say itis a base ca- 
iumny;, we gather ourselves 
round your Majesty and think 
outselves dishonoured for ever 
if we but for one smgle mo- 
ment suffer ourselves to be sus- 
pected of want of devotion to 
your caurs,. We are prepared 
for every extremity: we look 
not at little points of difficulty 
or of danger: our determina- 
tidn is founded upon a general 
view of the matter: our hearts 
tell us that your Majesty will 
not be sacrificed, because we 
can see nothing to produce evil 
to'you which must not rleééessa- 
rily, produce evil to outsclves, , 

According to present appear- 
anees, your enemies have two 
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|The noblemen and gentlemen 


Maursty. it) 
the whald of the efficient part 
of the community. HW the pro- 
secution fail, new intrigues will 
| be attempted ; new, endeavours 
to remove your Majesty from 
these’ protecting shores’; éven 
new calomnies’ will be invent. 
ed; unless your Majesty. reject 
every proposition of compro- 
iise, and résolve; at dhee, fo 
enter upon: the full atid complete 
enjoyment of all your rights. 
It is necéssaty that T speak 
plain heré in print, having no 
other means of communicating 
‘my thoughts to your Majesty. 
I like very much the greater 
part of the pr'océédings of the 
Meeting in Mary-le-bonne— 
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difficalties before them of equal | 


magnitude; In the opimonr of 
sonic persons, tt would be less: 
dangerous to those enemies that 


not kuow on winch side. the 
danger to them is greatest. Bi 
of one thing I am véry certain; 
and that:ii; that nothing: will 
shake your Majesty in the love’ 
and admiration of the peo} 


| 
your Majesty should be convict- | private individual, who has no! 
ed than that you should becad- th power t6*carry 
quitted. For my own part, 1do|-with the: Ministty. 





including, in the word 





aE 


| assembled there have done them- dil, 
selves great honour, aid all their tabie 
intentions are wnqtestionably shied 

good. But, there 1s one par! P Your 
of the proceedings, which | Nowe 
view with great suspicion ; pot <ateh 
as to the motive; but as to the by th 

| effect: To raisé. a fund to be E ter'ap 

presented to your Majesty, hava’, 
would, in my opinion, if the Ot the 
money were received, have ° feet - 
very injurious effect. It woot! tliat ¢ 
seem to say, that your Majesty ‘act as 
bad a reliance other than thet hones 

| which ‘you ought to have on the tire" 

Justice of thé’ whole nation. It atid of 
would place your Majesty upo? Sons , 
a footing with seme oppressed made « 

S devote 

‘on a corites Hh dy . 

It woul fidénee 

seem toe be an abgndonment # and by 
your own rights ; which righ poured 
are Cleat and detiites andwitt BS 0... 
out: the enjd of! which hat ae 
rights, your Majesty inspires 
state of ( ; Vv you 
eve? you" ‘to carry” fore, {9 
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siregole’ for them. To tecept 


of support, doled otit by a set of 


| Trustees, However respectutile 
| sa themselves anid’ however Wor- | 
| thy their motive, wotld be'a 
| creat Humiliation of your Mae | 
jesty and a sotttee of gréat aMet | 


to the people: You are’ the 


> rigtitful Queén of the Kindo; 
P tlat immense sam, thé Civil | 
| fist, is granted, in great part, 
) foryou, Alf its provisions and 


tiblishments contemplate a 


Qucen as well as a King. To} 


von they belohY as niuch as 


they belonged to the late Queen, 
, wid, theréfore, neither directly 
p udr iidlrectly, ought aby part 


of thent 16 bé abandoned. 
It is ati old. maxtm ‘of? poti- 


ticiins that power is to be main- | 
_tathed by the same means by | 
| Which it has beeti- acqttited. | 
» Your Majesty has gained‘ your 


power over publi¢ opinion’ by 


out fifniness atid resolation ; 
| by the loftiness of your’ charac- 


'erand your lingtage. 'Mhese 


have’ give a tone t6 the’ niinds | 


Cf the people, who'féel as ‘You 
feel; and therefore’, t6 préserve 


| that tone, your’ Majesty  nvtst 


‘ct aS you have acted: ~ itis not 
money; itis not hotises, furtii- 
tire, horsés; cafriages, liveries 


| ind othe® outward atid visible 


Sic‘rts of grandeur, that have 
madé so many. millions of hearts 


p (evoted to your Majesty. It is 

Sout own conduct; it i¢ thé édh- 
idence Inspired in that’ condyiet, 
and by your langage. ‘You hive 
puted yolrowh sob! into’ the 
ieee of the people. Créatiires. 


at never felt before have Been 


| spired and worked inte feline 
Py your Majesty- And, Thee. 
‘re. to maintain this x pirit which 
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‘ill catry yott successfilly 
through ever daiiger, and’ cause 
| you to trinnip!i over every ehe- 
my, there must be no dbutément 
‘in that hich, dignified and 
lofty attitude wHich' yor Ma- 
jesty Has assttmed! joa 
| ‘To actépt’ of pecuniary snp- 
port at the hands* of Trustees, 
whoever those’ Trustees: migtt 
be; would be’ as degrading’ to 
your Majesty asa sitmlar act-on 
| the ‘patt of the Ring would Be 
dusrading* to him. It belongs ‘to 
' the ridtion, and that, too, throurh 
the Hands of its regular consti-+ 
tuted atithorities, and in‘the re- 
cnlat and constitutional mode, 
to provide for the maittenatce 
of your’ Majesty's dignity’ atid 
splendotr. By the'side of the 
King is ‘your’ Majesty’s plate. 
To hold your station’ and yout 
courts, as Queen; is your right 
tiifd for'thisright, your Majesty 
must contend to the last. “Some 
of: the’~ slippery: « sycophants’; 
‘some of thé filthy knaves, who 
have been ‘at the bottom of the 
‘machinations against your *Ma+ 
| jesty, até beginning to-say; that 
| *thonzh the proof of some parts 
| of the charges ayaihst you may 
fait stitt there will be efroagh 
“proved to’ cinsé’ the Bill’ of 
“Pains and Penalties to’ be 
“ passed itr a’mitigated form, so 
“ as'to render’ i€ improper for 
““guch aperson' to bold a Court.” 
“ F beséevh yout Majesty'to pay 
articutar attention to this? It 
$ thought “by” these ~ knaves; 
‘these cunning and’ precious 
kiaves; that, by thus ‘blackening 
‘your Majesty without procecd- 
‘tig. to any” véry. violent® act 
against you, ant by making‘yon 
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cuniary allowance, the feelings’ 
of the people will be blunted ; 
and that your Majesty, finding 


_ yourself of no public import- 


ance here in this great country, 
will verysoon remove to some 
other, carrying with you the 
dirt that has been flung upon 


you, and leaving the field clear | 


to your enemies. 

These knaves deceive them- 
selves in this, their calculation ; 
but | am uncommonly anxious 
to guard your Majesty against 
doing any thing that shall cause 
one single person in the country 
to believe, that any decision, 





| 
t 


| 
} 


for the result.. Your Majesty js, 
in short, destined to be the 
greatest personage that the 
world ever yet produced, unless, 
what is not to be believed, you 
were now, when complete vic- 
tory is within your reach, to stop 
suddenly short in your career in 
support of your rights, which 
are, in fact, also the rights of the 
nation. 

Your Majesty’s glory will be 


of the true and sterling stamp; 


it will not have been acquired 
by bad means; but by means 
the most honourable, the most 


| praise-worthy that the human 


however mitigated, would in- | 


duce you to give up, for one 


single hour, the assertion and | 
the pursuit of your rights.— | 
Every word you utter, ought to 
strengthen the people in the 


conviction that you will fulfil 
the solemn pledge given at the 
close of your letter to the King, 
which letter, your Majesty ought 
to be informed, has sarpassed, in 
point of circulation, and probab] 

ten thonsand times es | 
any thing that ever before foand 
its way to the press. Your Ma- 
jesty should be informed that 
it has been circulated through 
every avenue in this kingdom, 
from one end of it to the other ; 
that it has been re-published in 
all the journals of France, Spain, 
Holland, Germany and Italy; 
and that, in short, the whole 
civilized world are in possession 
of your Majesty’s just complaints, 


your noble views and intentions. 
is the centre of the 
civilized world. All maa. and 


‘This country 


woman-kind , have their, eyes 


upon your Majesty. They have 
seen your pledge and they wait | 


| not sought for it. 
‘brought to you by the hand of 


| 


You have 
It has been 


mind can conceive. 


persecution. There has beea 


_ nothing ostentatious in your con- 


duct. Your whole life appears 
to have been marked by an anxi- 
ous desire and a never-ceasilg 
activity to relieve the distresses 
and to promote the happiness of 
others. The charge of going 
your chamberlain’s bed to Ii 
quire how he was when he wa 
ill, brings out the fact even from 
the mouths of your base accuses, 
that you went, also, to the bet- 
side of your man-cook to inquire 
how he was when he was ill’ 
And this brings out the fact, 


that it was your uniform prac 


‘| it was your uniform practice 





tice to visit, in your own perse?, 
every creature belonging to yo" 
family that was in a state of It 
disposition. That it was you 
uniform practice to inquire W! 

your own lips from the suffere™ 
themselves what was. the cal® 
and state of their ailments. r 
see with your own eyes tht! 
they had proper attendance 8” 
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’ suitable accommodation. These 
F detailed proofs of your rare hu- 
' manity, of your unparalleled 
- condescension and benevolence, 


of your matchless goodness and 


' tenderness of heart: these have 


been produced to us by your 
calumniators. Had you never 
been accused of crimes the most 


' foul, your bright virtues would 
_ never have come to light. 


The whole of your life has 


| been by your enemies proved 
' to have been a life of real cha- 


rity, and of tenderness towards 
persons in distress, such as ne- 
ver was before found in human 
being. In no one single in- 
stance do we discover a desire 
to make known to the world 
any of your good and gracious 
acts. Your Majesty has a monue 
ment of fame, raised by the 
hands of your enemies. Little 


did those enemies imagine what 


they were doing. They, calcu- 
lating upon what is commonly 
seen in life, that great tender- 
hess is rarely united with stern 
and inflexible resolution; that 
the tender bosom generally re- 
coils at dangers, and desists 
from the pursuit even of well 
known right, if, in that pur- 
suit, perilous consequences be 
involved: your enemies calcu- 
lating in this way were unable 
to estimate the character of 
your Majesty. They should have 
perceived that your extraordi- 
vary benevolence and tender- 
Ness of disposition was accom- 
panied with zeal, activity, and 
courage, equally extraordinary ; 

y should have considered 


that, to set the captive free ; to | 
‘end him home to restore hap-| 


Piness to his disconsolate pa- 


‘ 





rents and children ; it had been 
necessary for your Majesty to 
encounter hardships and_ perils 
yourself ; and hence they should 
have drawn the conclusion, 
that, it was unnatural to sup- 
pose that your breast would be 
wholly devoid of resentment of 
injuries so outrageous as those 
they were prepared to heap 
upon you; and still more un- 
natural to suppose that you 
would not feel a desire to .incur 
some risk, to encounter some 
hardship and some peril, for the 
sake of a people who had 
shown so much attachment to 
your Majesty as that shown by 
the English people from the 
hour of your landing. Your 
enemies have calculated wrong- 
ly. and those calculate wrong- 
ly, now, who imagine that your 
Majesty is to be degraded and 
shoved out of the country by 
any thing that they can say or 
do. 

Standing as your Majesty 
does, openly opposed to a 
faction which has involved this 
once happy country in every 
species of ruin and misery; a 
faction well known to the 
whole civilized world ; a faction 
upon whom the Spaniards, the 
Neapolitans, the sound part of 
the French, every man in the 
world that possesses or sighs 
for, freedom, has his eye: stand- 
ing as your Majesty does oppos- 
ed to this faction, all the world 
has its eyes upon you ; and thus, 
by your enemies, yowhave been 
placed ‘upon a pinnacle ‘more 
conspicuous than that  oe- 
cupicd by any other human 
being. In such a state, every 
act and every word is of con- 
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sequence. It requires more than | 


human. wisdom and foresight to 
do or to say much in your Ma- 
jesty’s situation, and to do or say 


nothing wrong; but there is’ 


one rule never to be departed 


from.; and that js, to do,or say, 


nothing fromavhich any human | 


being can collect that your ‘Ma- 
jesty can, by any means, be 
brought to flinch from your 
noble resolution, expressed in 
your letter tothe King. ‘That 
letter is our Polar Star. To 
that we look; and on the spirit, 
which that letter breathes, we 
tely for your Majesty’s restora- 
tion to rights and dignities, so 
clearly your own, and so’ essen- 
tixl 10 the nation’s honour and 
tranquillity. 

We are now, may it please 
your Majesty, in no sort of 
anxiety or wuncertanity as te 
your Majesty's innocence of the 
foul charges brought against 
you. We know that you are as 
imuocent as you were in 1806. 
The testimony now giving 
against you is more a subject of 
eur iostty than of interest with 
the people. But, we look with 
great interest to the consequen- 
ces; and, relying firmly on your 
Majesty's wisdom aud resolu- 
tion, we are fall of hope, that 
those consequences’ will prove 
permanently beneficial to the 
ity 3 ak well as to the throne. 


, J nan, 

With the most proteus respect, 

Your Majesty’s most faithfal 
subject aud servant, 


v~ 


MasEsty zr 


PEE? AT THE PEERs. 

| Jt is curious’ to observe whiat 
a hubbub this little work hes 
_ made im the political werld, lt 
tsed to be thonght, “that a 
“cat might laok at a King,” 
| and. yet, it- would seem, thet, 
now-a-days, poor Englishmen 
P must not venture even .to pcp 
\at a peer! The Anthors, or, 
rather, the Compilers ‘of this 
usefal little werk have sent me 
the following letter in their de- 
fence. 1 should msert it as 4 
measure of justice; but, I have 
the further motive of gratitude; 
for, L‘have no» seruple to say, 
that, in this work, I have pur- 
chased more valuable knov- 
ledge for fourpence ; yea, for? 
single great, than I ever before 
purchased, in all the books that | 
ever possessed, and those books 
have cost me many hundreds 0! 
pounds. My readers haye oftes 
heard me complain of the cor 
fused manner, im whieh the 
place, pension and simecure lists 
wore made out. ‘The difficulty. 
or, rather, the impossibility, 
that I experienced, was, to ¢¢! 
together.the whale of what on 
man, or one family, receive(: 
This is now done for mé, as fa! 
as relates to the Peers; and 
| most sincereiy do I thank the 
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modestly decline all merit ex- 
cept that of mere collectors of 
information, But, they deserve 
a much higher sort of » pratse. 
They have not created any thipg, 
indeed; but they have given 
great utility to an useioss mass. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE #U- 
LETICAL REGISTER. |” 
Lendon, Aug. 24, 1820: / 
Sir, ‘let 

We beg permission to trouble 
you with a line pr two .on the 
yery rude attacks wilrch tiave 





They have not discussed pohiti- been made upon our tittle com- 
tal subjects: but they have fur- | Pilation, called “ A Perp at the 
nished a clwe in political science, | /’eer's.”” Ke Lord Chancellor 


such as never was possessed be- 
fore. They Lave not descanted 
on our system: they have not 
argued about that which is 
called “ the envy of surround- 
“ing nations and the admtre@- 
“thon of the world: they 
have exhibited it to every 
eye. Nobody can fail to up- 
derstand jt that understands 


the NVumeration Table. These 


gentlemen have explained the | 


admiration of the world,’ 
by pounds, shillings and pence. 
For this 1 again thank them: 


though I must confess, that I 


feel a little ashamed, that they | 


have tanght the public more in 
one single week, than 1 have 
been able to teach in twenty 
long years! I’ now insert their 
letter, which I think highly 
Worthy of attention. 


| has deseribed it as being full of 
lies; but, his Lordship cone 
scientiously declined. pointing 
out any one of those * licks.” 
It would not be to behave like 
'gentlemen for us to retort upou 
| his Lordship; and, therefore, we 








| Shalt only’say, that our work is 
|frue (mere errors .excepted), 
| and that, while our consciences 
‘are clear, we do not envy him 
| that conscience, . to .which he 
iis everlastingly appenling. 
Lorp LAUDERDALE  com- 
| plains, that 36,600/ a-vear are 
| put down to him, while he dogs 
| not receive a farthing of the 
| public money. Now, Sir, is this 
‘fair? We put, down, 2,3001. to 
| jum, “as the wsual allowance 
“to retired ambassadors,” He 
is, oye; but, if.be dp,.not. pe- 
ceive the ‘usual allowance, ‘it 
may be, that hé was not abroad 
long enough. We had no /ist 
| to refer to; and, if it were an 
| error, the fault was not ours. 
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The rest of the sum, namely, 
34,3001. a-year, is put down to 
his family, all but 6001. which 
he receives tn trust for sex fe- 
males of the name of HAY.— 
Does not he receive this money ? 
And, of what consequence is it 
to the public, whether he keep 
it, or pay it over to somebody 
else ? But, it is rather curious, 
that this complaint of his lord- 
ship should have led to a disto- 
very, which (after taking off his 
own supposed pension) will, we 
believe, augment the sum total 
against his name, as will appear 
in our second edition. A chap- 
ter on riders might be useful ! 
The Marcuioness of Star- 
FORD (or some one for her) has 
complained, that we have put 
down to her a pension of 3001. 
a-year; and, those who accuse 
us of this falsehood, assert, that 
she has not now, and never had, 
a pension. In answer to this, 
we say, that, in a report, laid 
before the House of Commons, 
and pritited on the 29th of June, 
1808, are the following words : 
‘* Gower, Countess, now Mar- 
chioness of Stafford, pension, 
$001. a-year.”” Now, Sir, who 
is it that states falsehoods § é 
You will do us the justice to 
observe, Sir, that we have dis- 
tinctly stated in our preface, 
that we have no authentic pen- 
sion-list of a later date than 
1808. We were, therefore, com- 
pelled to confine ourselves to 
that; but, surely, we were not 
to reject that, and thus be dis- 
abled from making out any ac- 





count at all. If that list be not 
correct now, let the Ministers 
and our Representatives give us 
another. Until they do that, 
we shall use the old list a 
a matter of course. 
Nevertheless there are some 
few errors in our work: and, 
very far were we from pretend- 
ing, that it was without errors. 


Some obliging correspondents — 


have farnished us with means of 
correcting several mistakes— 
These corrections we shall make 
directly ; and, for that purpose, 
we shall publish a_ SE- 
COND EDITION very soon; 
though, to say the truth, the 
errors are of an amount perfectly 
insignificant, when compared 
with the mighty whole. 

Lord Lauderdale is reported 
to have said, that the article re- 
specting his family was intended 
to intimate, that, in his vote on 
the Queen’s case, he would be 
influenced by the money he te- 
ceived! Sir, we repel this charge 
with indignation. Let any one 
look at the observations in our 
preface, and see what founda- 
tion there is for such a charge. 
So far from any such impulé 
tions, we have distinctly said, 
that we pretend not to detel- 
mine, whether this mode of el 
ploying the public money > 
a good or anevil ; that we have 
merely stated facts, leaving 
others to argue on them, and 
draw their own conclusions. 

We are, Sir, 
Your most humble servants, 
Tue AuTHORS. 
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Mr. BROUGHAM’S Arguments in 
favour of the Rule. of the 
House of Lords, to allow of 
the re-cross-examimnation of 
the Witnesses against the 
Queen; together with his Re- 
ply to the ATTORNEY and 
SoLicttor GENERAE on lhe 
game subject. 


Tuespay, AucustT 29. 


Mr. Broucuam.—He ‘could 
not disguise the very great diffi- 
culty he felt, on the part of her 
Majesty, when called upen to 
address their Lordships on this 
point. ile should feel it much 
easier to object to the course pre- 
scribed by their Lordships, than 
to point out any other conrse. 
Hirst of all, their Lordships 
would suffer him te remind them 
that the difficulty was none of 
their (the Couvsels) making. 
If any difficulties, be they nu- 
merous or be they few ; if any 
Obstacles, be they less or be 
they greater in their nature, 
presented themselves to their 
Lordships, none of them were 
nis. Lhe person patronizing 
this bil had, indeed, urged, 
that it was more for'bis interest 
to proceed by this bill; they 
(her Majesty's Counsel) on 
their part, and on’ her part, had 
objected. Although it seemed 
£00d to the wisdom and jus- 
bee °f their Lordships to reject 
sai course pointed out by her 
mtjesty’s Counsel, and to adopt 
that pointed out on the other 
‘ide, if a difficulty had’ now 
“risen, her Majesty’s Counsel 


. 
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might say that it had arisen 
from rejecting their proposal, 
and adopting that of the other 
side. It was a sufficient reason 
which he urged, which any man 
in his situation would urge, 
why extraordinary indulgence 
should be extended to him, that 
he and his learned friends who 
were with him, had been 
thwarted in their petitions, ham- 
pered in their course of proceed- 
ings, never gratified in any one 
object, and that all the difficul- 
ties which were complained of, 
and which he might say his 
learned friend on the other side 
now complained of, arose, not 
from any refusal to the other 
side, but from having their wishes 
gratified. Even to the very last 
act of this great national drama, 
every objection urged by them 
had been resisted by their Lord- 
ships, and they had now decid- 
ed, they (her Majesty’s Coun- 
scl) not having been heard. 
He was not ready to propose 
another course. ‘They were of- 
fered a situation not only per- 
fectly. different from that in 
which they had stood last Sa- 
turday, after they had been put 
to their election, and had made 
their election, but mm a situa- 
tion not so good—in a much 
worse situation than that in 
which they had stood from the 
beginning till eleven o'clock on 
Saturday last. Upon every 
point formerly arising as to the 
course of proceeding, they had 
not been heard at all. Upon 
the petition presented againyt 
the course adopted, it had been 
decided against them that they 
were not to be heard. Upon 


the second step, upon what he 
U 
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459 Ma. Brotcuax s ARGUMENTS. “ea 
deemed much more valuable, some antrcipation of the sort 
what he deemed not an extra- evidence to be adduced to sup- 
ordinary ciaim, bat what he/ port it. Bat because she we 
deemed the privilege of evefty vot guilty, and bad not been 
party in every suit—in every for enght that had appeared » 
private suit between A. and B., evidence, in the places wher 
and in every criminal prosecu-! the offence might be alleged 
tion—he meant the specifica-: have been committed ; because 
tion of the places where the she wes thus impocent, she 
alleged acts were committed, could not conceive the places 
and the times, within # reason- of the alleged offence, or the 
able certainty and a reasonable persons in those places wh 
latitude—a specification which should give evidence. Thm s- 
was given in every case, not| cond essential point their Lor- 
only of high treason (for the! ships hed decided against them 
analogy there went only to the | without hearing them. Io ths 
list of witnesses), but in every | manper their Lordships had ae- 
case the county was specified.|cided that they shouid proceed 
Upon this second point they had with the trial of her Majesty, 
been refused, and without being | ender what he must bring hs 
heard. They were referred,|) organs of speech to call 2 Bil 
such was the specification of of Pajns and Penalties. Ther 
the charge, to three of the four| Lordships had decided that the 
quarters cf the globe. It was| mode of proceeding was of righ! 
not in Middlesex nor in Dur-/and necessity, which they—ve 
ham that the offence was; would not say considered 
charged to have been commit-| wrong and wunnecessary—bv 
ted, but the charge extended | which they denied to be of mgt 
over Europe, Asia, and Africa; and necessity. A compensatios, 
over countries, cities, and villa-| he had thought, had been ol- 
ges ; over provinces, kingdoms, | fered to them for all those di 
or empires ; inhabited or unin-| advantages, and it did appea 
habited ; wildernesses, seas, | to them, humbly endeavouring 
rivers, towns, or cities, ip all to accomplish their duty accord: 
this variety of countries. This ing to the orders of their Loré- 
‘was their peculiar situation. It ships, (but they were now mor 
was peculiar that there was no than ever sensible of their uttet 
renu in this case, because in inability to understand the of 
every case the cenu was an es- ders of their Lordships), they did 
sential particular, This defect' venture to hope they had 
was of peculiar weight, and taiped to the meaning of the 
occasioned peculiar difliculty in’ Lordships’ orders, and they ¢0° 
the defence, when no offence | ceived that, in their pecaliat ** 
at all had been committed. If, tuation, not of their own seek . 
her Majesty had sinned any ing, but of their Lordship 
where, she might have some making, some advantages wet 
suspicion of the place to be/ to be allowed them to meet the 
charged, and by consequence’ peculiarity of. difficulties which 








or 


S34 devised. They conceived! tion and in every prosecution.” 
F that to meet the peculiar diffi- | Their Lordships had created the 
S -vitr, ancther peculiarity was! peculiar difficulty, and they 
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»raships in their wisdom ; of every defendant in every ac- 


I 
ee eee 


™: ¢ 


Tee?» 


~jgined by their Lordships as; were therefore bound to afford 


ban advantage that might com-/a peculiar remedy. If the Bill 
| peasaie in some measure the dis-' was unparalleled, if the pro- 
 acvaatace. Ti-ey little thought! ceeding against the Illustrious 
Pthat when this advantage Defendant was without paral. 
came to be sifted, it would be! lel with respect to the facts, or 
} found simply the common ad-/| details, or prineiple, in apy one 
| vantage which every defend-/ judicial proceeding in the world, 
F azt enjoyed as a clear, abso-' then was it equally unparalleled 


jute, indisputable right, which to deny the relief required by 
i ~ - 


/every party. as well as every the extraordiuary nature of the 
| defendant. was imvariabiv al-' mischief. which im their minds 


lowed. They little thought} was up to the present hour un- 


f that when they had _ reco-/ paralleled. In the case of th 
' vered from the two refusals| Duke of Norfolk. the noble de- 


wiuch he had mentioned, and _fendant (the Duchess) had eye- 


| from which they had recovered ‘ry advantage given to her by 
| caly by that which alone had} their Lordships which she could 
| mduced them to make them-‘desire. it was not true that 

selves parties to this proceed-!she had oaly a list of the wit- 


ing, they little thought that all | messes: it was not true that she 


| Was to be takem away again,! had only the places and times 


aud that they were to hear! specified: She had objected to 


i : . 
| their Lordships say to them,|the vagueness of charges em- 


“ You have no advantage ;| bracing seven parishes and five 
true it is that your situation is| months, and asked to have the 
peculiar in point of hardsbip,| months applied to the parishes; 
but for that very reason you|and their Lordships had al- 
shall have no peculiar advan-'lowed that, and. ordered the 
tage. The mischiefis new.ex-| month and the place of every 


| traordinary, and unparaileled.| act of adultery to be specified, 


The more innocent your client; and a second amended particu- 
's, the less able must she be to/ lar to be given in for this pur- 
make a defence. But no novel pose. Thus it was in August at 
advantage must be given you; Windsor, in September at St. 
‘0 resist the extraordinary pres-| Margaret's; in October at So:ue 
‘ure. Whenever you claim an| other parish, &c. Four days 
extraordinary remedy, then we|had been. allowed afterwards 
ihe carselves down by forms—|to prepare for meeting those 
DB we refer to the proceed- charges, so that she could go 
8gs a courts of law—then we|to Windsor, and to the other 
Hote she practice at nisi prius| places, in order to obtain evi- 
sod in the Old Bailey, and we|dence. ‘This was not all; it 
=‘ younot what is the right! was not true that this was all 
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she had been allowed. He 
should rest his argument upon 


‘the case of the Duke of Norfolk 


in 1691. He could refer to that 
case for a sanction to all he 
claimed on Saturday. The 
Duchess’s proctor attended on 
their Lordships: they were a- 
ware that the proctor was a 
solicitor in Doctors’ Commons. 
He would mention, as it was 
material to the understanding 
of this point, the order of pro- 
ceeding, as he found it in their 
journals, On the 14th day of 


January, 1691, the order was 
made for the particulars. On 
the 16th the specification was 
ordered. On the 19th the ob- 
jection was made to the gene- 
rality. On the 23d the witnesses) 
for the Duke were krought to 


their bar, and two whole pages 
of their journals contained no 
other matter but this examina- 
tion in initialibus, to use a civil 
law expression. The examina- 
tion extended to names, mar- 
riage, abode, &c. The prector 
stood in the very situation in 
which he (Mr. Brougham) had 
stood ‘last Saturday, and he was 
allowed to examine in the pre- 
cise terms in which he had pro- 
posed to examine on Saturday. 
He cross-examined thus: “ Did 
you serve any other master be- 
fore your present master ? When 
did you leave him?” He would 
implore their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to what had been their 
practice in the case to which he 
alluded. On the 19th a further 
and more minute specification 
was ca}led for, and also allowed. 
On the 23d witnesses were pro- 
duced at the bar by the then 





Duke of Norfolk. The whole 


of these proceedings would be 
found upon their Lordships’ jour. 
nals, two pages of which were 
actually filled up by the specif. 
cations allowed to. the solicite- 
tion of the accused. All these 
proceedings were, he repeated, 
allowed in inatialrbue, as wes 
the expression in civil law. All 
these minute particularizations 
their Lordships, upon their jour- 
nals, would be found to have 
allowed in the case te which he 
alluded : and yet, notwithstand- 
ing the most extraordinary de- 
tail of apparently guilty facts— 
three or four witnesses indeed 
spoke, in their examination-ii- 
chief, to the fact of finding the 
Duchess actually in bed with 


her paramour, and another spoke — 


of what had occurred in terns 
too revolting to delicacy for bin 
to repeat; yet, notwithstanding 
all these proofs and  circum- 
stances, a few questions in cross 
examination, had had such @ 
effect as to induce their Lord- 
ships to throw out the bill. The 
case to which he alluded, w® 
one, where proof to ocular de- 
monstration was tendered and 
taken, and yet the bill was rel 
dered a nullity by the cro 
examination of the witnesses. 
So much for the case of the 
Duchess of Norfolk, in 1691. He 
did not mean to anticipate ay 
thing in the way of reply to the 
arguments used by the leat! 

Counsel on the opposite side 
On the present occasion suc 
a line of argument would b 
quite premature ; indeed, 
would be more—it would be 
quite irregular, unjust, tay, 


decent. If it were possible ths! 


the example had been'set OP of 
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oremature comment Upon any 
arruments he might have com- 
menced and left unfinished, then 
he should say that the exampie 
yas one, which would, be more 
honourable in the breach than 
the observance. He could not 
believe, howeyer, that.such an 


- example had been set him; still 


less could he believe that it came 
from any noble person on whom 
would hereafter lie the responsi- 
bility of deciding ‘ upon his ho- 
nour’ on the whole merits of 
this case. To believe that. an 


» example of such a kind could 


be set’ in such a quarter, would 
be to credit the existence. of 
a monstrous indecorum, where 
all was no doubt pure and un- 


| sullied. If, however, the exam- 


ple were set even-in so’ high 
a quarter, he must refrain from 
following it; he must in common 


_ decency keep ‘clear of ‘a course 


which he thought utterly in- 
decorous and indefensible.. But 
he would come to-the more ma- 
terial part of. what he had now 


| ‘0 address to their lordships. 
| Did they, he asked, with an 
| atnestness that he trusted be- 


spoke his anxious suspense for 


* Teply, mean now to retract 


 Whet was termed “ the extraor- 


dinary advantage’? which from 


_ the outset they -were disposed to 


“ive to his illustrious client in 


| the progress of the case? Was 


this promised advantage (to use 
the term applied toit) to be now 
withdrawn? And were the caun- 
se] for the Queen to be now 
placed in one part of the conduct 
of this cause, as parties wete 
Placed in the ordinaty course of 
eDceedings in courts of law, 
“hile in another patt of the: pro- 
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ceedings they were to be placed 
in quite a different situation from 
that in which such parties were 
placed in the courts below !— 
Was this advantage, then, to be 
taken from them in one part, 
and were they.in another to en- 
counter disadvantages in which 
no party was ever placed in any 
court under either ordinary. or 
extraordinary circumstances ? In 
any way in which their lordships 
could .place him, he had - dis- 
advantages to encounter on the 
part of his client, which no per- 
son. could haye imposed upon 
him before the ordinary tribunals 
of the land.. ‘These disadvan- 
tages arose out of the very na- 
ture of the anomalous mode of 
proceeding. which had been in- 
stituted. ‘“ O my Lords, (ex- 
claimed Mr. Brougham) mon- 
strous indeed will be the dis- 
advantage to which we. shall 
here be exposed, in comparison 
with the situation in which the 
courts of common law would 
place us, if. your lordships will 
now tell us. that the. course of 
your proceeding, and the only 
course will be, first to hear the 
examination-in-chief, then the 
cross-examination, then, the re- 
examination, and after that no- 
thing but what shall be previ- 
ously submitted to the opinion 
of your lordships:. no question 
to be asked a witness except 
through your lordships; no se- 
ries of uninterrupted questionsto 
be allowed us in the situation io 
which we are. placed. , If this 
shall. be. your lordships’. final 
and irrevocable decision, then, 
5 repeat, monstrous, will, be the 
disadvantages which, myst. en- 
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our duty; and still more mon- 
strous is it to tell me, that this 
is done in conformity with the 
ordinary rules oflaw.”’ He im- 
plored their lordships to pause 
before they placed him in such 
an embarrassing situation, and 
before they suffered it to be pre- 
tended that it was justified by 
any analogy with the practice of 
the ordinary tribunals. The ac- 
cused in the courts below had, 
upon the very form of the pro- 
ceeding against him, the place 
where the crime was said to 
have been committed ; in a cri- 
minal case, indeed, the law gave 
him this information. It was 
idle, therefore, to talk of any 
analogy between this course of 
proceeding and that in any of 
the courts below, when the very 
essence, as well as the form pro- 
posed to be set, showed not an 
analogy but a contrast. And 
yet this was the fair, the full, 
the candid manner in which 
practice of the courts below 
had been quoted before their 
lordships. All he wanted was, 
that they should abide by the 
practice of the Courts below; 
he desired no more; that was 
all he asked at the beginning, 
and he nowasked nothing more, 
when, as he believed, their pro- 
ceedings were about to come 
toa close. All he conjured of 
their lordships was, that they 
would take these rules as a 
whole, and not frighter them 
nen 3 partially; not to adhere 
to them rigidly where they fet- 
tered the Queen, and depart 
from them to benefit the King. 
He again repeated, that all his 
Illustrious Client desired was 
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evenhanded justice; with it she 
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was safe, without it innocence 
conferred no security. He had 
been told that he was to enjoy 
in this case an extraordinary 
advantage, not enjoyed by an 
accused in any ordinary case; 
for that, after the whole evidence 
of the prosecution had been 
gone through, his Illustriow 
Client might have two months 
to prepare her defence. He wish- 
ed indeed he could take comfort 
from this, which some were 
pleased to call an extraordinary 
advantage. But where were 
the boasted enjoyments of this 
extraordinary advantage? Just 
let their lordships look for 2 
moment at the situation in which 
he should stand before any or- 
dinary tribunal. Would the 
witness there retire from Coutt, 
as he must here, without under- 
going the test of a cross-examl- 
nation at the instant, from * 
counsel well prepared by pre- 
vious information to enter into 
minute details? In any ofdl 
nary court was the accused 
liable to have his Judges prejt- 
diced by the daily publication of 
ex-parte evidence under all 

influence which was incidental 
to such a situation? Not only 
had the illustrious accused this 
prejudice to encounter from the 
daily publication of what did 
occur, but superadded to this, 
she had to encounter the prop 
gation of the vilest falsehoods. 
For instance, in an Evening Pe 
per of Saturday it was stated, 
that when the evidence came 
the marks of adulterous inter 
course in a bed, it was stoppe 
Now that was a gross and de! 


berate falsehood ; it was t00* 


wilful one, and fabricated for ® 
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' base purpose. These infamous 
’ ‘lies were the more dangerous 
> from the circumstances of their 
_ being published as a representa- 
' tion of facts occurring before 
' their lordships. He prayed 


their lordships to see the abso- 


- lute nullity they would make of 


his cross-examination, if they 


| ‘confined it to the “ extraordinary 
| advantage,” as it was called, of 
» showing special cause for putting 

' each question, and then putting 
_ it through their lordships. To 

' avail himself of this extraordi- 

; nary advantage, he was in the 
- first place left without materials. 

_ How was he to pursue the cross- 

' examination of a witness, whose 


face he never saw until he was 


| produced to give his evidence ? 


Such was the case of the female 


_ witness whose examination was 


suspended : she spoke of occur- 


/ rences at Carlsrhue, and that 
_ was the first time he had ever 
_ heard of such a place as having 


any relation to this case. To 
call upon him, therefore, now to 
cross-examine this witness, was, 
in fact, to extract from him a 


@ Confession of his ignorance. of 
| any thing upon which he could 
| TOSs-examine her, Such was 


the state to which he was re- 
duced by the ignorance of names, 
of dates, of time and place, in 
which it had pleased their lord- 
ships to keep his Iustrious 
lient. The consequence of the 
ae already _ taken by . their 
ordships became more intricate 
or him; from the eireumstance 


(ofthe great distance at which 


py investigation was carried on, 
tom the places through which: 
ier Majesty had journeyed dur- 
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over this space and along. that 
journey he had to cast. his eye, 
| without mark or guide. to. fix it 
on any spot which it, might be 
advisable. to measure for the 
purposes of her Majesty’s de- 
fence. Their lordships, with a 
view to obviate this difficulty, 
had promised to afford a delay 
of two months, to seek the ne- 
cessary information, from which 
was to. be drawn the. materials 
for her Majesty’s defence. Much 
better would it have been, had 
their lordships afforded that in- 
formation which would have 
rendered any delay unnecessary. 
It was very easy for. noble lords 
to say that they ought to regu- 
late their course by, the practice 
of the Courts ,below,;, but did 
they not recollect, that in all 
judicial tribunals, any delay, so 
far from being considered, ad- 
vantageous to the accused, was 
felt to be directly the reverse ? 
With that feeling it was. always 
considered prejudicial to the 
party on trial, if even a single 
day intervened between tlie 
opening of the case and the de- 
fence of the accused. ‘The pre- 
judice of this delay was avoided 
by the. very nature of the forms 
of judicial proceedings in this 
country. If the case were ofa 
civil nature, the declaration con- 
tained a full, specification of the 
charge; if of a criminal nature, 
the same information .was com- 
municated either by the indict- 
ment or by ,the, information. 
Such were the, wholesome pro- 
visions ,of the English law.:. the 
descendants of.the framers of it 
may have become wiser than 
their. ancestors, and -- niaYoday: 
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conduct, Until, however, this 
was done, he agreed that the 
established forms and practice 
of the courts below ourht to re- 
gulate their lordships’ proceed- 
ings } and all he conjured or de- 
sired was, that he should, on the 
part of his Illustrious Client, 
have the benefit of these forms 
and of that practice. Did their 
lordships believe that there was 
so much magic in the dress of a 
counsel at their bar, or such a 
charm in his education and legal 
acquirements, as that he could 
at sight of a witness whom he 
never saw, nor ever heard of be- 
fore, strike upon all those points 
of character and conduet which 
it were necessary to sift to ascer- 
tain moral credibility, and at 
once to enter upon a cross-exa- 
mination with as little prepara- 
tion as he could read from his 
brief? He would for a moment 
suppose a case which would 
show the difficulty in which 
their lordships’ rule of proceed- 
ing would, if rigidly adopted, 
place him. ‘Suppose that in 
three or four weeks hence he 
discovered any thing whieh went 
to destroy the testimony already 
given by any witness. Suppose 
that a witness, A. B., had receiv- 
ed a sum of money on condition 
of his swearing against the 
Queen—nay, further, that the 
passing of this Bill of Pains and 
Penalties was to be a condition 
antecedent to the payment of 
the money. All the noble and 
learned lords who heard him 
at least, and he trusted all their 
lordships generally, would be 
strack with the powerful effect 
which this disclosure, if substan=’ 
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the nature of the evidence pre. 
vieusly given; and yet, how- 
ever important such testimony 
might be, if the proposed rule 


able im the face of that rule to 
tender such evidence. How 
could he produce the evidence, 
unless he were permitted to call 
back, suppose, the last witness, 
and ask her, was such and such 
the fact ? If she admitted it to 
be true, then she disqualified 
herself from being a witness; if 
she denied it, then he should 
have to offer proof of the facts 
out of the mouths of other wit- 
nesses.—Their lordships knew 
that counter-deelarations form- 
ed a large part of the materials 
for cross-examination. He would 
appeal to those of their lord- 
ships who had had experience 
in Courts of Law, how often a 
knowledge of such counter- 
declarations had been elicited 
by a sifting and persevering 
cross-exdmination. A counsel 
cross-examining had to feel his 


‘way with a reluctant witness: 


he had to get his answers just 
as he could, and to compare and 
collect the parts in his progress; 
he had, as it were, to eviscerale 
the truth from the witness. lt 
was in vain to say this could be 
done if a counsel were to pro- 
ceed step by step, with each 
question put (if they were put) 
through the medium of theif 
lordships, and liable every ™0 
ment perhaps to the demurret 
of the learred counsel opposite. 
When their lordships talked .of 
any analogy with the proceed: 
ings of the other courts of law, 
he begged to ask at what period 
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by Pupright Judges, had a counsel 
lle “been called upon to cross-exa- 
in- “mine as he (Mr. Brougham) 
to ‘would be called upon, if their 
Ww Mordships laid down the rule 
ce, magainst which he now contend- 
all ‘ed? To call such a mode of 
as ‘proceeding a cross-examination 
Ach would be a mockery of the 
fo rm; to tell a counsel that 
ied he might cross-examine after 
ul the manner he. was allowed 
uld a court of law, and to tell him, 
iets n the same breath, that he 
vit must lay aground for each ques- 
ew ion, and have it then put ex 
rm- grava by their lordships, was 
‘als render his task a nullity, and 
vuld B mockery of the sanctioned 
ord- practice before the. Judges of 
nce he land: and this, too, was to 
n a e conceded as a favour, which, 
ter- n any of the courts below, and 
ited rom any of the revered Judges 
ring Who presided in. them, he should 
sel isdain to accept in any other 
| his Way than as an undoubted sight. 
ess et was on these grounds he 
just lumbly submitted te their lord- 
and ups, that they would not new 
288 ; lace him in a different situa- 


on from that in which he sup- 
sed he stood, by their lord- 
\pS considerate attention. He 
oped now, that the expectae- 
n held out to the counsel for 
le Queen were to be realized, 
¢ that they were not to learn 
nat their lordships’ rule of one 
Y Was not to be their guide 
rauother, If it was the will 
id pleasure of their lordships 
mat the counsel for the Illustri- 
» ‘Lccused must act under.re- 
by like these, which tra- 

ed the fair and full perform- 
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“courts, under the guidance of 


their final command -that her 
Majesty’s Counsel, during the 
remainder of these proceedings, 
were merely to sit at their lord- 
ships’ bar, and grace by their 


ef each successive day ; if that, 
he repeated, was their lordships’ 
irreyocable decree, then he 
hoped at least that he and his 
learned friends would be per- 
mitted to revise their first reso- 
lution of trying to assist her 
Majesty in the conduct of her 
defence. He still, however, re- 
lied upon the sense of justice 
which must ever reign in their 
Jordships’ breasts, and that the 
influence. of that good feeling 
would save her Majesty’s Coun- 
sel from being placed in such a 
predicament. It was fit, before 
he concluded, that he should 
correct himself respecting a 
statement of their lordslips’ mi- 
nutes, if they would so far per- 
mit him to ayer against the re- 
cord. It was stated, that when 
he had a former witness called 
back, he wanted merely to in- 
quire into one specific fact, 
without going into any fur- 
ther examination, but. that 
the limits prescribed had been 
exceeded. He admitted the 
irregularity of such a course, 
but only wished to pledge 
himself not again to ask for 
the. re-examination of a witness 
until he came to open his 
case: for. the defence. In any 
thing that had occurred, he by 
no means meant to yield his 
right to pursue that line of ame 
|ple cross-examination for which 
e now humbly, but he trusted 
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effectually, contended at their 
lordships’ .bar. He concluded 
by apologising to their lord- 
ships for the time he had occu- 
pied them, and for. which the 
only excuse he had to offer was 
the paramount importance of 
the point for which he con- 
tended. 

Mr. BrovGHam then com- 
menced'‘his reply to the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General, by 
stating, that little had been of- 
fered on the other side requiring 
an answer. He could not, how- 
ever, allow their lordships to 
separate without setting himself 
right with regard to misquota- 
tion (undersigned of course) 
which he was supposed to have 
made from their lordships’ Jour- 
nals. It was easy to mis-state a 
case, and easier to assert that a. 
case had been mis-stated. The 
Counsel on the other side were 
very sharp, but it would have 
been well for them to have been 
accurate as well as sharp. The 
Attorney-General had fallen into 
an error, though he was aided 
and accompanied by the Solici- 
tor-General, who generally 
spoke with great contempt of 
every body but himself, and their 
lordships.. He (Mr. Brougham) 
made this exception, because 
the Solicitor-General’ had. been 
pleased to bestow’ his high com- 
mendation upon their lordships : 
though not lawyers, in the ex- 
cess of his approbation he had 
admitted, that their lordships 
had put some questions to the 
witaesses in a form sufficiently 
judicious. (Order, order.) He 
was merely repeating what had 
been said by his learned friend, 
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who had not been interrupted 
while expressing his most satis- 
factory approbation: it was a 
tribute from one who filled the 
high office of the King’s Solici- 
tor-General ; it was of consi- 
derable ‘ value, and he (Mr. 
Brougham) trusted it had been 
received by the House with be- 
coming gratitude. Let it be re- 
collected that this came from 
the Solicitor-General ; the only 
lawyer, at least the only ac- 
complished lawyer of the pro- 
fession, according to the opinion 
of some of his friends, who, by 
the by, monopolized that opi- 
nion as he did the knowledge of 
the law. (Laughter.) The So- 
licitor-General had too a most 
able coadjutor, and between 
them both it might be said that 
they had exclusive possession of 
all law, all the wisdom, all the 
talent, and all the accomplish 
ments on the present occasion. 
In truth, the counsel for the 
Queen had only one or two 
books to which they referred, 
and which they held up as 4 
screen against the desperate s¢- 
verity of the attack just made 
upon them. Much had _ bee? 
said regarding the case of the 
Duchess of Netfolk; but while 
his learned friends, relying 8 
their own- resources, only fu 
nished themselves «with Cob- 
bett’s State Trials, he and the 


Queen’s Soliciter-General had 
been obliged to provide then 
selves with the original Journals 
of the House. The other side 
relied on the dctavo editio”, 
while the original folio, which 
would be evide 

Justice (if he might be allowe4 


ence in a Court ° 
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" to state what would be evidence, 
' not so much in the face of the 
judges of the land, and of their 
' lordships, as in the Aint ye 
_ presence of that greatest of all 
' jaw authorities, the Solicitor- 
' General, by whom he had been 

© rebuked within the last half 
} hour,) had been produced in 
' opposition to it. From that fo- 

' lio it was evident that all that 
" the Attorney-General advanced 
' was founded in error, and that 
) all that he (Mr. Brougham) had 
' said was confirmed by indisput- 
able fact. God forbid that he 
should glory or triumph over 
_the amazing powers of his 
» learned friends ; but it did hap- 
' pen, that about half an hour ago, 
| and in this House, for he had no 
objection to specify times and 
| places with the utmost possible 
precision), he had read the 46th 
and 47th pages of the Journals 
of the House of Lords, where 

_ Was stated the whole of what he 
had ventured to submit. It there 
appeared that the proctor of the 
Duchess of Norfolk, had asked 
many questions of the . witnes- 
es, In order to furnish himself 
With the means of ascertaining 
their conduct and character: he 
had inquired of Margaret Ed- 
/monds where was her last 
abode, whether she was single 
or married, with whom she now 
lived, and other interrogatories 
of the same sort; after which 
she was Sworn, and not till then. 
jé same course was pursued 
With Anne Burton; she was 
asked if she were a maid (he 
ventured to put no such 
Auestion to the witness of Sa- 
hy), whether she always 
ad lived in Chancery-lane ; 
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to the Lords Ferrers and De- 
von, and whether at the time 
of examination she lived at her 
own cost and charges: to the 
last, much to her credit, she an- 
swered in the affirmative. Then 
she was sworn, and not till then ; 
and the same mode was pursued 
with 20 other witnesses, one of 
the last of whom was Richard 
Owen, and he was asked whe- 
ther he was kept by the Duke 
of Norfolk. But, said the At- 
torney-General, from his great 
authority, Cobbett’s State Trials, 
no copy of charges and no list 
of witnesses was given; but 
from the Journals it was clear 
that the contrary was the truth. 
The Duchess petitioned for them, 
but a difficulty was for a time 
thrown in the way by a Latin 
protest delivered in by the Proc- 
tor, which, for the more easy 
comprehension of the House of 
Lords, must first be translated 
into the vulgar. At length, 
however, the list was futnished, 
and most complete it was, for it 
went over the life and occupa- 
tion of every witness for six or 
eight preceding years, and then 
three further days were allowed 
to the Duchess for inquiry.— 
Therefore, he said, with all pos- 
sible humility and deference to 
the learned self-complacenc 

of the Solicitor-General, wit 

whom he was far indeed from 
putting himself in competition, 
for all that he (Mr. Brougham) 
had acquired had come rather 
by the grace of God than.by 
any industry or merit of his own, 
that the case completely bore 
him out in all: the observations 





he had made. 


whether she had been servant. 
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The 
bégved to be allowed to re- 
mark that the charges against 
the Duchess of Norfolk only in- 
cludéd a period of five months, 
and not of five years. 

Mr. BrevcHam answered, 
that if time were of any conse- 
quence to his argument, he could 
show here that the Attorney- 
General was again in error, for 
the specification allowed to the 
Diachess extended from Janu- 
ary, 1685, to August 1691; and 
if the same course had been 
adopted with regard to her Ma- 
jesty, she would at this moment 
have stood before the world in 
a very different situation. So 
much for the Attorney-General. 
He (Mr. Brougham) felt infi- 
nitely more awe in approaching 
his most learned ceadjutor, be- 
cause he knew his habit always 
was to tell the o:ponent who 
“touched near him’—“*Go a- 
way, Sir; you are no lawyer— 
you can be no lawyer—you are 
only the Queen’s Attorney-Ge- 
neral, but lam the King’s So- 
licitor-General; therefore lama 
lawyer, ‘and a most accomplish- 
ed lawyer.” That was a fact 
he (Mr. Brougham) could not 
dispute-or traverse, and that 
alone was enough to deter him 
fromatlempting to grapple with 
any of the arguments adduced : 
he felt a conscious inferiority : 
he was aware that he was far 
below the King’s Solicitor-Ge- 
neral in rank and in knowledze : 
the ‘Solicitor-General might say 
that he was only “ a little lower 
than the Angels,” and a very 
little it was, if his own opinion 


were to be taken: the wonder 


therefore was, that with all his 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL | 


Court. 








Ani 


learning and greatness he could 
condescend to mis-slate the ay- 
guments used agaist him, Ke 
(Mr. Brougham) felt the high- 
est admiration for the great may 
of whom he was speaking: 
nothing he could say could aud 


| - . 
one leaf to the wreath of lawrel 


he had obtained—nothing he 
could advance could give one 
more spark to the glory both 
he (the Solicitor-General) and 
his powerful coadjutor had beea 
daily increasing during this ia- 
vestigation, and before the pe- 
trons of this Bill, to whom they 
were indebted for their well- 
merited professional prom tion. 
Proprio marte they had xe 
quired immortal reputation, and 
melancholy it was. to reflect, 
that even these men, the most 
illustrious and exalted .of their 
species, had still some taint ol 
the frailty of our common Na- 
ture. Not only had they mis- 
stated arguments, but they had 
substituted one for another. He 
{ Mr. Brougham) had neversaid, 
that in a civil suit the defendant 
was entitled to a particular of 
time and place, but that he had 
a right to such a particular, 2% 
added to the contents of the 
declaration, made it a matter 
of absolute certainty that he 
could not be taken by surprise, 
but must come. prepared ‘into 
If this. were” not fur- 
nished, a Judge would make 
an order for the purpose, a0 
in his own little experience 
(never comparing it with that 
of the King’s Sclicitor-Gene- 
ral) this had been, done over 
and over again. But this ws 
not a civid action, nothing like 
a civil action; and he asked whe- 
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hd ther, in all criminal proceed-jand Canal Bills? The argu- 
au’ © ines, certainty was not by law | ment had been pushed eveu thus 
he | <ceured to-an individual aceused ? | far; .it was said, that it was bet- 
r}\- ' Aman committed for a felony | ter that the individual in this 
vat > to York Castle, and put in a|particular case should suffer 
i; S course of trial in Yorkshire,}than that a permanent rule 
sud ' knew that the offence must be}should not be  established.— 
vel © charzed to have been committed | Surely -this argument, if good 
he © there; but here the crime was|for any thing, might be pressed 
ne > extended over many years and] both ways, for he might ask 
oth | over many quarters of the globe: | their lordships to lay down a 
und ' Europe, Asia, and Africa were}rule favourable. to the Queen, 
ec » charged as the scenes of her|and pressing hard upon her ac- 
lii- » Majesty’s adultery. In the same | cuser, in order that in future it 
pa- / way anindictment was not for| might be adhered to infiexibly. 
hey ' aseries of felonious acts: it was| Why was all the load to be cast 
ell- _ for picking the pocket specifi-|upos the weaker party? Why 
iO, © cally of A. B., and not for a}was a rule to be made at the 
ac _ pocket-picking intercourse of|cost of the Queen only? The 
and — seven years of a man’s life; andjrule of law, aud the ordinary 
ect, there was hardly an instance of{ merciful presumption of judges 
10st _4@ person being put upon his} was, thatit was better that ten 
heir ' tvalin this country who was] guilty should escape than that 
| of ienorant of the precise nature} one innocent should suffer; but 
na- _ and extent of the charge, and of| now it was to be reversed at the 
mis- _ the place where the offence was|instance of those two sages of 
had alleged to have -been perpe-| the profession, and ten innocent 
He trated. A great deal had been| were to be punished that one 
aid, _ Said about the necessity of lay-| guilty might not avoid the me- 
lant _luzdown arule as a guide for|rited sentence. But the Queen 
r of the future: far be it from him|was in a situation of great dis- 
had | ‘0 object to the utmost regu-|advantage compared with her 
, 25 p larity, but it did seem a little prosecutors; her acquittal, nay, 
the strange that all of a sudden|even her conviction, could not 
ter men’s minds were directed to|be pleaded in bar of any further 
he Proceedings of this kind, as if| proceeding: this Bill might be 
rise, ills of Pains and Penalties were | withdrawn and amended, again 
into hereafter to form a great chap-| withdrawn and again amended: 
fur- | terin the law of the land. Re-|toties quoties mew measures 
ee might be made by the|might be offered to their lord- 

A to draw certain mat- ships- against the Queen, and, 

wi .: phate but that session after session, she might 

buaihit aed he way of doing | be put upon her trial.—This was 

ask their rae e would seriously |no slight difference ; and ano- 

bowie ha ordships if they were| ther important distinction had 

‘Hs werd br bn as if Queen been demonstrated already. by 

a © become in future | the evidence, that the Queen’s 

mmon as Turnpike-road | accusers had a power of procut- 
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from the city of Litchfield :— 
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ing witnesses which she could 
notenjoy. Not only were large 
sums at their command—not 
only was force used where brib- 
ery failed, but the foreign force 
(for the conclusion was irresisti- 
ble) used to bring the King’s 
witnesses would not be employ- 
ed to make those of the Queen 
come. Further, the same force 
found effectual in driving the 
King’s witnesses over would be 
exerted to keep the Queen’s 
witnesses back. He did not 
profess to be so deeply skilled 
in human nature as his learned 
friends, but he guessed that the 
same power which said to one 
man, ‘“* Go over to give evi- 
dence against the Queen,” was 
not likely to tell another, “ Go 
you to give evidence in her fa- 
vour.” He might assume even 
more; the government which 
told the King’s witnesses to stay 
away from England at their 
peril, would warn those of the 
Queen to go to England at their 
peril. Upon these grounds he 
left the case. with the House, 
without at all pretending to be 
able to estimate either the im- 
portance of new impending dif- 
ficulties, or of those in which it 
was already involved. He had, 
of course, no right to offer any 
advice or suggestion to their 
lordships, and perhaps— 

** Should they wade no more, 


‘** Returning were as tedious as go 
o'er.” . 








ADDRESSES TO HER 
MAJESTY. 


The following Address has 
been presented to her Majesty 
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** TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MaAJesTy, 
QUEEN CAROLINE, LAWFUL CONSORT 
OF HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
GEORGE THE FOURTH, KING OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND, 


“ We, the undersigned, your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, inhabitants of the city 
of Litchfield, beg leave to con- 
gratulate your Majesty on your 
accession to the dignity of Queen 
Consort of these realms, and on 
your arrival in this kingdom; 
and to express our admiration 
of that firmness and decision of 
character with which your Ma- 
jesty refused to compromise your 
honour and your interests, which 
are so intimately connected with 
the honour and interests of the 
state, for the pecuniary consider- 
ations held out to you by his 
Majesty’s ministers. 

‘’ We beg leave to offer our 
sincere condolence to your Ma- 
jesty on the loss of those en- 
deared relatives,- whose friend- 
ship and protection formed in 
other days an insurmountable 
barrier to the unmanly and 11- 
triguing malice of your enemies. 

“ We view with the utmost 
disquietude and alarm, the un- 
just and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings instituted against your 
Majesty in the House of Lords; 
by which it is intended to bring 
your Majesty to the form of # 
trial, neither recognized by law, 
nor sanctioned by justice. _. 
“As loyal subjects of the 
Crown, and as determined sup 
porters of that glorious consti: 
tution, which, when it ‘throned 
the King in power, fenced the 
people round with just laws and 
sacred privileges, we are happy 





in this assurance, that of our at- 
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’ tachment to your Majesty, to 
' record our dissent from that sys- 
'- tem of policy by which the pas- 
sions of the King have been ex- 
cited, and his judgment misled ; 
' and which would seek to de- 


grade and dethrone your Ma- 


| jesty by a legislative measure, 
_ which is without precedent, ex- 
| cept in the worst period of our 
3 history.” 


To which her Majesty was 


| pleased to return the following 
| gracious answer :— 


“T rejoice to find that the 


spirit of constitutional loyalty is 
' animating the inhabitants of the 


city of Litchfield ; and they have 


' had the courage to exhibit that 
spirit in this honest declaration 
| oftheir attachment to a Queen 
in adversity. 


“ Injustice has always a na- 


_ tural enemy in the heart of man. 
_ Can I then wonder that the bar- 


barous injustice by which I have 


_ been so long persecuted, should 


have found such a determined 


_ foe in the hearts of Englishmen, 


though I cannot boast of having 
been much cheered by the sym- 


_ pathy of our venerable hier- 


archy? The members of that 
sacred corporation have not, in 


_ general, stepped. forward with 


that alacrity of benevolence, 
which is the best characteristic 
of unsophisticated piety, to pour 
oil and wine into. my bleedin 
Wounds; or to sooth me wit 
that soft balm of genuine kind- 
hess, which is supposed to be 
cee oh eweipeen A 
covers the eo a 
reigns e, reat elevation of sove- 
€0$ is in proportion to the 
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rank which they hold in the 
affections of the people. The 
hatred of nations is the true ig- 
nominy of kings. It is that 
which deprives the Crown of its 
lustre, and makes the sceptre 
weaker than a reed. 

“If should be deprived of 
my constitutional rights, and 
my royal dignity, my degrada- 
tion will be less real than that 
of my oppressor. .I shall rise 
in the estimation of mankind ; 
but he, whose persecution has 
made so: large a portion of my 
life one continued scene of in- 
quietude and misery, will not 
readily conquer the strong aver- 
sion he has incurred, or recover 
the good opinion he has lost. 

«« As far as any Monarch par- 
takes of the imperfections of 
humanity, he is liable to be go- 
verned by his passions; but 
when the passions preside at the 
helm of governments, nations 
perish in storms.”’ 





The following Address has 
been presented to her Majesty 
from the parish of St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green. 


“To THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY, 


“ The loyal and dutiful Address 
of the Vestrymen of the Parish 
of St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, in Vestry assembled. 


“* May it please your Majesty, — 
« We, your Majesty’s most 
dutiful.and faithful subjects, the 


Churchwardens, Overseers, Go- 


vernors, and Directors of the 
Poor, and Vestrymen of the 
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Parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green, beg to approach your 
Majesty to oer our sentiments 
of condolence and congratula- 
ticn at this momentous and im- 
portant crisis. 

“ The painful bereavements 
with which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to visit your Majesty, are 
events which have proved as 
calamitous and distressing to 
your Majesty, as they have been 
subjects of deep sorrow and af- 
fliction to this portion of your 
Majesty’s people: and it is with 
feelings. of unaffected regret, 
that we condole with your Ma- 
jesty upon these acute visita- 
tions, so afflicting in their con- 
sequences to your royal and pa- 
rental heart, and so disappoint- 
ing to the hopes of all your 
Majesty’s loyal and affectionate 
subjects. 

“ The arrival of your Majesty 
in this country, after an absence 
of several years, was an event 
which we bailed with sincere 
pleasure and gratification; and 
we congratulate your Majesty 
upon your late return to a peo- 
ple who have never ceased to 
feel a participation in your many 
persecutions and sufierings, or 
to admire the firmness and ge- 
nerosity of yout Majesty’s mind. 

‘* Much as we lament the de- 
termination which ‘has been 
adopted of preferring certain 
charges agamst your Majesty, 
which in their nature and proof 
are So repugnant to all moral 
feeling, so pregnant with objec- 
tionable consequences, and so 
hostile to every sentiment of 
British justice and generosity ; 
yet, in our éstimation, the mode 
of proceeding, which marks the 
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progress of the accusation against 
your Majesty, is miinitely more 
important to the proper adminis- 
tration of public justice, and the 
interests of every subject in the 
British empire. Venevating the 
constitution of this great nation, 
and being firmly attached to the 
House of Brunswick, we have 
beheld with profound sorrow 
and regret the extraordinary 
proceedings adopted towards 
your Majesty. ‘Those principles 
of public justice which form and 
govern the course of the accu- 
ser, and also the safeguard and 
protection of the accused, ap- 
pear to us to have been violated 
in the case of your Majesty ; and 
a method of proceeding anoma- 
lous in its constitution, and op- 
pressive in its character, has 
been instituted, alike detrimen- 
tal to your Majesty’s cause, and 
to the liberties and privileges 
of the people of this cauntry. 

“In reviewing the - various 
efforts directed against your Ma- 
jesty’s honour and peace, and 
the numberless insults which 
have been offered to your Royal 
Person, combined with the fu- 
tile attempt to seduce the 1n- 
tegrity of your Majesty by 
a proposition to compound your 
Royal and legitimate. Rights 
and Title; we know nat whe- 
ther most ta admire the mag- 
nanimity and dignity of mind 
which instantly detected, despis- 
ed, and exposed such machina- 
tions, or to express our indig- 
nation and disgust upon such at- 
tempts and practices being dis- 
closed. , 

“The severe trials to which 
your Majesty has been subject- 
ed, and the defeat of every at- 
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’ tack which has hitherto been 
} ' directed against your Majesty’s 


} - honour and dignity, impresses 
- us with the unalterable con- 
'  vyiction that the daughter of the 
' lMlustrious Duke of Brunswick, 


' the Consort of owr Royal Sove- 
reign, and the Mother of our 


' ever-to-be-lamented —_ Princess 
: ' Charlotte, is worthy of the 
’ ’ honour, devotion, and loyalty of 
y ' «the People of this Country: and 
$ | that accusations preferred and 
5 | supported by efforts every way 
d » reprehensible, and by means the 


- ' most objectionable, will, if per- 
d ' sisted in, be a souree of Jasting’ 









* regret to ourselves, but at the 
d same time a subject which can- 
d not fail of animating on behalf 
%. of your Majesty the feelings of 
u every honourable, independent, 
S and generous mind.,”’ 
1 To which Address her Majesty 
d returned the following gracious 
a$ answer :— . 

“ The Churchwardens, Over- 
18 seers, and Vestrymen of the pa- 
2. trish of St. Matthew, Bethnal- 
d green, are requested to accept 
h my cordial thanks for this spon- 
al laneous tribute of affectionate 
ihe regard. 
n- “ The present mode of pro- 
Dy ceeding against me in the House 
ur , of Lords, may well alarm those 
ts _ Who have any regard for the po- 
ia litical welfare or the moral in- 


terest of the nation, Though 
the primary object of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties is to divorce 


hypocritically pretended that his 
| Majesty is not a party in the 

fase. An abstract term is em- 
ployed, in. order to. cover the 
deception, and the state is sub- 
‘tuted for his Majesty. But.the 





_™me from his Majesty, yet it is’ 





state, if it means any thing, must 
mean the people, collectively con- 
sidered ; but the people, collec- 
tively considered, instead of de- 
siring a dissolution ofmy marriage 
with his Majesty, have expressed 
the most indubitable desire that 
that marriage may not be an- 
nulled, but that I may remain 
Queen Consort of these reains, 
and be imvested with all the 
rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties which the law. has appro- 
priated to that Royal dignity. 

«Yo pretend that his Majesty 
is nota party, aud the sole com- 
plaining party in tins great ques- 
tion, is to render the whole bu- 
siness a mere mockery—the re- 
probation of the good, the jest 
of the thoughtless, and the con- 
tempt of the wise. His Majesty 
either does or does not desire 
the divorce which the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties proposes to 
accomplish; if his Majesty does 
not desire the divorce, it is cer- 
tain that the state does not de- 
sire it in his stead; and if the 
divorce is the desire of his Ma- 
jesty, his Majesty ought to seek 
it on the same terms as his sub- 
jects; for, in a limited mo- 
narchy, the law is one and the 
same for all; or otherwise, the 
mere volition of the Monarch is 
paramount to the law; and the 
Government becomes a. des- 
potism.”’ 


The following Address was 
voted unanimously at ove of the 
most. numerous meetings that 
ever took place in the Common 
Hall of Sheffield.. it bears the 
signatures; of upwards of eight 
thousand inbahitants of the towa 
of Sheflield :— 
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‘* TO HER MAJBSTY CAROLINE, QUEEN 
CONSORT OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE 
THE FOURTH, KING OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, &c, 


“ The loyal and dutiful Address 
of the inhabitants of the town 
and vicinity of Sheffield, in the 
county of York. 


“We, your Majesty’s most 
faithful subjects, beg leave to 
approach your Majesty with un- 
feigned professions of affection 
for your royal person; and to 
congratulate your Majesty on 
your return to this country— 
a country that now calls you 
Queen, and which we regret 
that your Majesty should ever 
have left. 

‘In addressing you on this 
occasion, permit us to assure 
your Majesty, that the many de- 
privations you have sustained, 
have touched a chord in our 
hearts, and bound us to your 
royal person by the tenderest 
lies of sympathy. Since your 
first arrival in this country, great 
and various afflictions have be- 
fallen you; the prop and stay of 
your illustrious House has been 
withdrawn by the hand of death; 
his late Majesty George III. King 
of England, your most gracious 
friend and powerful protector, 
now slumbers in the grave: and 
that sainted spirit, who called 
you mother—she on whom a 
nation’s hopes and highest ex- 
pectations were fixed, ana whose 
untimely death filled every heart 
with mourning, and every eye 
with tears, can no longer solace 
you with her affection. 

‘Sincerely lamenting these 
deprivations, to which your Ma- 


jesty has been subjected, we 








offer you our condolence ; and 
under the new affliction that 
now assails you, we heartily and 


| most unfeignedly pray, that your 


Majesty, aided by the affections 
of a loyal people, may finally 
triumph over your accusers, and 
put to shame the foolishness of 
evil men. We heartily disap- 
prove of and sincerely condemn 
that spirit of hostility, which has 
too evidently characterised the 
strange proceedings instituted 
against your Majesty; and the 
mode in which they have hi- 
therto been carried on, we re- 
gard as harsh, oppressive, and 
repugnant to the liberal spirit of 
that constitution under which 
we live. 

“ In this free expression of 
our condolence, our wishes, and 
opinions, permit us to assure 
your Majesty of our admiration 
of the magnanimous conduct you 
have invariably displayed under 
circumstances and charges [e- 
volting to your nature, and 
which we are fully persuaded 
nothing but a feeling of const 
ous innocence could have eve 
bled you so nobly to sustain. 


‘ THomas RAwsos, 
«* Chairman.” 


Her Majesty returned the fol 
lowing most gracious answer! — 

“ T shall never be unmindftl 
of the obligation which the !- 
habitants of the town of Shef 
field and its vicinity have ©” 
ferred upon me, by this hones! 
testimony of their fervent ze! 


for my interest, their tender 


sympathy for my sorrows, and 

their generous resentinent of ™) 

wrongs. oh . if 
“Though benefits ought 
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' be written in marble, and in- 
' juries in the dust, yet the inju- 
ries | have endured have been 
' too many in number, and too 
| grievous in kind, to be readily 
- obliterated from my recollection. 
' But, though my memory retains 
' the impression, I have not suf- 
' fered the spirit of revenge to 
- rankle in my breast. It would 


_ haps not ill for the country, if 
' my oppressor had been as free 
' from malice as myself; for what 
| is it but malice, of the most un- 
' mixed nature, and the most un- 
_relenting character, which has 
_ infested my path, and waylaid 
- my steps, during a long period 
_ of twenty-five years? Malice of 


continuance, and such extraor- 
_dinary intensity, bas certainly 
_ been prodactive of great misery 


_ press the sentiments of revenge, 
When I reflect that it must have 


| inquietude in that mind which 
could listen to its suggestions, 
and in that bosom which could 








goodness, and so incompatible 
| With happiness,”’ 


Address from Bolton, in the 
county of Lancaster :-— 


'n the county of Lancaster, and 
‘ls vicinity, have convinced me, 
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have been well for me, and per- 


this description, of such long 


to myself; but I may well re- 


been productive of much more 


cherish a spirit so adverse to 





Her Majesty returned the fol- 
lowing gracious Answer to the 


“ The inhabitants of Bolton, 


by this unaffected testimony of 
their regard, that they sincerely 
‘ympathise with my sufferings, 
nd that they consider the inju- 
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selves. Every loyal subject im- 
mediately identifies his interest 
with that of his Queen; for, 
it is only by supporting his 
Queen against her enemies, 
that he can protect himself 
from the peril of tyranny, or 
his children from the certainty 
of servitude. 

“If the desperate faction, 
which is at once an enemy to 
the general liberty, and to in- 
dividual happiness, shall suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the pro- 
ject of my degradation, the na- 
tion will have no safeguard 
against the inroads of despot- 
ism, When every sacred prin- 
ciple of the Constitution, every 
protecting rule of the Law, 
every hallowed maxim of Equi- 
ty, can, in the person of the 
Queen, be outraged with im- 
punity, what+is to preserve 
any other subject from similar 
oppression ? 

“ That system cannot be 
good which is at war with the 
spirit of the age—which cannot 
exist without diminishing the 
common stock of national liber- 
ty, without stopping the free 
circulation of opinions, or a- 
bridging the intellectual free- 
dom of man. ‘That system can- 
not be good which can extin~ 
guish the charities of neigh- 
bourhood, abate the love of 
country, and produce the de- 
sire of expatriation. Men.will 
run away from misery; but 
that misery must be extreme 
which causes them to forsake 
the graves of their fathers, 
and to leave the land of their 
nativity. 

“ When the people of Eng- 





les done to me as-done to‘them- 
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with my sufferings, 1 should 
have no heart at all, or onty 
a heart of stone, Wf I did not 
participate in their sorrows, 
and condole with their wrongs. 
My sympathies all-. harmonise 
with those of the people , we 
have one common interest; 
and that interest is one and in- 
divisible.” 


* Her Majesty’s Answer to the, 
Address from Bridport was as 
follows :-— 


“« It affords me great satisfac- 
tion to find, that the worthy in- 
habitants of the Borough of 
Bridport are so cordially at- 
tached to the best interests of 
their Queen, and that. they so 
feelingly depiore the losses, and 
so warmly deprecate ihe indig- 
nities, 1 have experienced. : 

‘“‘ As malignity and falsehood 
usually, in the end, mar their 
own projects and defeat their 
own schemes, Ef trust it will be 
so in the present instance; and 
that my triumph over my ene- 
mies witl be accelerated by the 
rancour with which I have 
been persecuted. 

“In presuming to sit in 
judgment on my conduct, and 
to question my moral fitness 
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ion 
we 


for the high station which | ox. 
cupy, the House of: Lords have 
begun-to. institute a preceden 
that may, sooner or later, be at 
tended with the niost moment. 
ous conseqtiences. If the ques- 
tion of moral fitness. be apni 
cable to a Queen Consort nig 
may it not hereafter be applied 
to the Monarch on the Throne ' 
Some future’ House of Lords, 
following the righteous ev- 
ample which the\present he: 
set, of a-moral inquisition ints 
the life of their Queen, may, 
its wisdom, determime to wrest 
the sceptre from any King who 
is nota perfect pattern of so- 
berness, chastity and godliness. 
But as those whe assame the 
office of metal eensors, ought 
themselves to be exemplary for 


every virtue, pethaps the peop le: 


may hereafter step in apd 10- 
quire whether the inquisitors 
themselves can endare the mo- 
ral ordeal of a. similar mquts 
tion? Hf he only, -who is wit! 
out sin, is to east the first stone, 
may it not be a religious duty 
in me to invoke the mercy of @ 
Higher Power upon that tribi- 
nal which, in. my case, is 80 
gravely exercising’ the “incer- 
gruous functions of the Accuset, 
the Judge, —< the Legislator.” 
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P.riated by W. Bennew, 268, Strand. —Price 
Sixpence Halfpenny in the @ougiry.. 












































